THE FIRST ASSAULT ON MADRID
then Carabanchel and was on the verge of entering
Madrid. In front of Mm was the Manzanares and on the
farther bank the capital. The Manzanares, though often
a mere trickle, was, owing to its depth and position which
enabled Red machine-guns to enfilade attackers, to prove
one of the most effective natural defences the Reds had.
By November 7 the Nationalist troops had seized,
after fierce resistance, the hill known as the Cerro de los
Angeles, and the line of investment was thus complete on
the western side. The whole world was waiting for news
of the fall of the Spanish capital, and rumours, one wilder
than the other, were flying about everywhere. Even we
journalists, waiting so anxiously a few miles behind the
firing line, listening to the incessant racket of artillery and
machine-gun fire, did not know exactly what was happen-
ing. Reports came that Nationalist tanks had seized two
bridges. Further news was that they had entered the
actual streets of Madrid and were being followed by picked
assault battalions.
There flashed through the world the news that the Gran
Via and the great Telephone skyscraper were in the hands
of Varela's troops who controlled the whole southern sector
as far as the War Ministry. I must confess that I was
confident of rapid victory and thought that the Nationalist
advance had gone much farther than it really had. Later,
when the disillusionment had somewhat faded, my
colleague Paul Bewsher drew for our amusement a map
of Madrid showing the points to which various over-
sanguine correspondents had made the Nationalist troops
advance. We were all to blame, though the lack of
really reliable information and the feverish anxiety of
the hour were valid excuses. But hour after hour went by
and there was no confirmation of the entry of Nationalist
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